16           WILLIAM MORRIS
spite of all this play, the work of decoration proceeded, until in February 1862 Burne-Jones could write: " Top ... is slowly making Red House the beauti-fullest place on earth."
This was, in the usual acceptance of the term, the most peaceful time of Morris's life. His home life was restful; and for a time it almost looked as if he would settle down into a staid, respectable citizen. He actually joined the Volunteers! Even more; for Lady Burne-Jones records that " he attended drill regularly." But this peace did not last for long. For one thing, the family copper mine in Devonshire was getting worked out; and the Morris unearned income was going down rapidly year by year. The decorating business was not yet paying its own way; though it was increasing its turnover each year. Then Morris had an attack of rheumatic fever, and the journey to London every day became impossible.
So it came about that the Red House must be given up: for Morris neither could afford nor did he desire to give up the work on which his joy in life depended: business was pleasure in his case. The Morrises in 1865 moved, therefore, to a house in Queen's Square, Blooms-bury, to which also was moved the workshop which had so far been in Red Lion Square. Thus Morris, intentionally or not, came, like the mediseval craftsman whom he so much admired, to live and work in the same dwelling. It was a fitting accomplishment of his j^aljofj^                                               part of life :
he did not understand the sense of              ^